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In the Persian War of 1856-1857 we may discern another of the
seqwdtz of the Russian War. For many years past the English
rulers of India had watched with alarm the stealthy advance of
Russia in Central Asia, and particularly the growth of her influence
in Persia. In 1837 the Shah of Persia attacked Herat, the strong
city commanding the route through which an army must advance
towards the invasion of India on the North-West. Russian diplo-
matists inspired the move, and Russian officers accompanied the
Shah. Herat was defended, on behalf of its Prince Kamran, by
Major Pottmger, an English officer. The defence was skilful and
stubborn, and on the appearance of an English squadron in the
Persian Gulf, and the withdrawal of the English envoy from Teheran,
the Shah abandoned the siege, and the " Gate of India " was saved.
Persia did not forget the disappointment of her hopes, nor forgave
the Power by whom they had been thwarted. In 1851 the suspicions
of the English Government were again aroused, and in 1858 the
Shah bound himself by a Convention not to occupy Herat unless it
was threatened by a foreign army. Both England and Persia, in
fact, agreed to respect, and as far as possible to maintain, the in-
depence of Herat. The war between England and Russia ensued,
and in December, 1855, the Persian Government declared that
Herat was threatened by Dost Muhammad, Amir of Afghanistan,
and once more advanced into the territory of Herat and laid siege
to the city. Mr. Murray, the British Minister at Teheran, quitted
the Embassy; the Persian Government refused to withdraw from
Herat, and on November 1st, 1856, the Indian Government declared
war. A fleet was sent to the Persian Gulf; Bushire was captured or*
December 10th ; a British force of 5,000 men was despatched from
Bombay under the command of Sir James Outram and General
Havelock. In February, 1857, there were two decisive victories,
and on March 4th, 1857, a Treaty of Peace was signed in Paris.
Persia renounced all claim over Herat or any part of Afghanistan,
and agreed to refer any differences which might arise to the good
offices of the British Government. The British public was disposed
to regard lightly the Persian War. Palmerston, on the contrary,
fully realized its significance. " We are beginning," he wrote, " to
repel the first opening of trenches against India by Russia."
Before peace was signed with Persia we were already involved The affair
once more in hostilities with   China.    The dispute arose in fc^?'j5^
familiar fashion.   Under existing treaties British vessels in Chinese Arrow
waters were subject only to the jurisdiction of our own consuls.
The Arrow, a lorcha or coasting schooner, was sailing, rightly or
wrongly, under the British flag.   The crew were Chinamen, and
while the lorcha lay in the Canton river she was boarded from a
Chinese warshipr4UwH:he crew were carried off on a charge of piracy.
The Bri&shrConsul demanded their extradition, and Sir John Bowring,